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Secret Sucieties Among Ls. 


We read among the Legends of ancient Spain, that the Lybian 
Hercules, when he had set up his pillars at the ocean strait, built a 
PMarvellous and Portentous Tower” near the city of Toledo. Within 
ihe hid a mighty secret, and closed up the entrance by a great iron 
@oor, with a lock of steel, and each successive King, for many centuries, 
Bdded a new lock, that no one might break in to discover the secret of 
Hercules. But at length, when Don Roderick came to the throne, he 
Gesired to penetraté the necromantic Tower and learn the mystery ; so 
Be thrust an hundred keys into the rusty locks, and finally pulled open 
fie creaking door, when there issued such sounds as mortal ear had 
mever heard,—the venerable guardians of the Tower were struck dead at 
Mie portal, and from that moment there was let loose upon Spain. 
Sfearful train of calamities which never once ceased till the Spanish 
Beroes were slain in battle, and the Arabs had conquered all the fair 
dominions of Don Roderick. 

Be not alarmed, timid reader, for we have not the least intention of 
applying the pick-ax and crow-bar to anybody’s “ Marvellous and Por- 
tentous Tower,” for, in the first place, we have not a curiosity in regard 
t hidden secrets quite equal to that of the renowned Don, and in the 
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second place, we do not believe the mysteries are of sufficient import- 
ance to warrant the trouble of any such exploration, even if it could be 
made without danger; and still further, we do not believe there would 
in such an event anything issue forth quite so terrible as the “ great 
dragons” that lived in the Tower of Toledo. 

We propose simply to consider some of the aspects of Secret Society 
life among us, not to defend the system, nor yet to wage an indiscrim- 
inate war upon it; but to point out, so far as we are able, certain tenden- 
cies to evil which seem to us inherent in the nature of these institutions, 
We have well nigh a baker’s dozen of such associations, extending 
through the entire course, and, though differing widely in scope and 
purpose, preserving certain unmistakable family resemblances through 
them all. 

So long as the principal object of Secret Societies is intellect- 
ual improvement without the admixture of narrow, clannish feel- 
ing or ungenerous rivalry, we apprehend very little can be urged 
against their utility or propriety. There can be no doubt that the cul- 
ture received in them is oftentimes of the most useful kind, while it is a 
pleasing fact that the connections and friendships formed in some of these 
gatherings, especially during the latter part of our stay, constitute one of 
the most valuable acquisitions of the College course. That there are 
many good things pertaining to Secret Societies, we have no disposition 
to deny; but that there are some bad things, too, appears to us just as 
indisputable. It is not our purpose to eulogize the former,—we prefer 
to enter upon the more extensive domain of the latter. 

The leading feature of our Secret Societies is their political maneu- 
vering, by which they manage to cdntrol the action of. Classes, and, not 
unfrequently, of the whole College? They do not all make political 
jugglery their leading idea, but there is not one among them wholly 
unaffected by it, and it is well nigh impossible, in the nature of things, 
that there.should be. This vapacity for political power, in most instan- 
ces, occasions their formation, measures their value, insures their contin- 
uance, and, in a word, gives them almost their entire significance among 
us. If there is to be an election, forthwith half a score of eager little 
corporations lay their wise heads together to devise candidates and coa 
litions, with all the paraphernalia of a College campaign. No office “in 
the gift of the people,” whether important or trivial, can by any possi- 
bility be filled acceptably without a long course of dabbling by five or 
six enterprising Societies. Even when the matter is confined to a single 

Class, where everybody certainly has a chance to know just what ought 
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tobe done, and that, too, without any instructions from behind iron 
doors, these resticss nests of discord can find no quiet until some mighty 
bargain is entered into for mutuab support; and all this, oftentimes, 
when neither party has the remotest idea as to the persons they will be 
called upon to vote for. Now the nominations in such a case may be 
the best possible, or the worst possible ; but whether they are the one 
or the other, or neither, it makes not the slightest difference with the 
principle involved in the case. The whole plan is an utter abomina- 
tion, and any one who considers it without reference to his own emolu- 
ment or that of his particular friends, cannot fail to see it so. By its 
working the decision is taken out of the hands where it truly and of 
right belongs, personal merit is thrown entirely out of the account, and 
the whole matter settled on the ground of Society interest alone, when 
one would naturally suppose that a candidate’s brains ought to have 
quite as much influence in deciding the question as the pin which deco- 
rates his vest collar. In most instances, no doubt, Societies may, and 
for aught we know, do, put forward their best men; but that does not 
alter the case in the least. The simple fact is, that the whole operation 
is wrong from beginning to end, and the sooner such fiddle-faddle can 
be thrown aside the better. 

Secret Societies must of necessity have a horribly mysterious way of 
doing everything, so their “conclaves” become wonderfully “ nocturn- 
a.” We are not very devout believers in the old-granny maxim, that 

“ Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise,” 
still we are inclined to believe that it is well enough for people to go to 
bed sometime before cock-crowing, if consistent with their other duties. 
No one can think it particularly conducive to a man’s well-being, to keep 
awake three, four, or five hours beyond his usual time once a week, 
especially when, as it often happens, the exercises of the evening are 
interspersed with various gastronomic, potatory and fumigatory pro- 
cesses. We have seen a dignified company regularly straggling into 
Morning Prayers together, directly from their hebdomadal gathering, 
looking dull and sleepy, and, as a matter of course, totally unfitted for 
the duties of the day. They had a perfect right to torture themselves 
by trying to sleep in chairs and on the floor all the latter portion of the 
night, merely for the sake of making a “ show” in the morning ; and so 
every Society has an undoubted right, so far as we are concerned, to 
conduct its own business to suit itself; and we assume no right to dictate 
what they shall or shall not do. But the Secret Society system has 
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become a constituent part of our student life, entering into the very 
structure of College society, and permeating the whole mass of College 
feeling ; and as such, offers a legitimate subject of discussion to all those 
who have any interest whatever in College affairs. 

Those seasons of refreshment yclept “convivial entertainments ”— 
ranging from a three cent “bust” on pea-nuts to a full-grown champagne 
supper with every man under the table—enter more or Jess into the 
habits of all these associations. They may, in most cases, be very 
harmless in their character, but in some they ‘are certainly very danger- 
ous. A supper at midnight, followed by a drunken spree, is not 
especially beneficial in its influence upon a young man’s mind or morals 
in College. These things are not common, it is true, still they are not 
by any means unknown. There are those here who will recollect see- 
ing the members of a Society come into prayersin a body, the morning 
after initiation, with hardly a sober man among them; on which occa- 
sion one of the “initiated,” instead of giving his Latin exercise to the 
Tutor at recitation, very innocently handed out a Bill of Fare with the 
Wine List wonderfully underscored. No man will pretend to uphold 
such things, nevertheless they exist here, and must be reckoned as one 
phase of our Secret Society experiences. 

Some of these Societies are “made up” without giving any of the 
new-fledged the least inkling as to who their future associates are to be. 
This method of being bottled up, strikes us as most emphatically horri- 
ble. As well might musicians try to get up a concert by selecting 
players who are unknown to each other, and allowing each to tune his 
own fiddle to suit himself. They might fiddle together, no doubt, and 
might all play well enough, but we should expect precious little harmony 
in the result. Harmony in Society fiddling requires something more 
than that they should be packed into a Hall without previous practice, 
and then have the tune given out for the first time. They, no doubt, in 
most cases, think themselves a famously “homogeneous mass” after 
the operation, and no wonder. They are usually so thoroughly 
squeezed together by outside pressure that they can’t help being “ homo- 
geneous.” 

There are some persons in this world who have such an overwhelm- 
ing amcunt of curiosity that they can hardly live. If there is a room 
in town which they can not enter at will, that room becomes a sort of 
Blue Beard’s Chamber, and they find no rest night or day until the pon- 
derous key is applied, and the whole magical combination of two old 
settees, a table, three broken chairs and a cylinder coal-stove, bursts 
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with all its splendor upon their astonished vision! We do not say that any 
“Society Hall” is provided with just these articles and nothing else; but 
we very much doubt whether any one of them possesses anything more 
remarkable or mysterious, though if it happens to have a skeleton or 
two and an old coffin, or some similar apparatus, the effect is of course 
greatly heightened. We read the story of a poor man, in whose house 
a covered dish was placed, with the promise that all his wants should 
be supplied freely, so long as he would not lift the cover. But human 
curiosity never could stand that, so up went the cover, and out went the 
mouse, and the horrible secret was solved. He most likely felt relieved, 
and no doubt the mouse did ; still, a little less knowledge on the sub- 
ject would not have been any particular disadvantage to him, under the 
circumstances. 

More aspiring youth sometimes fancy there is a stupendous amount ~ 
ot “honor” in wearing a certain pin or associating with a particular 
“crowd ;” and, after the fearful ordeal of Initiation, such gentlemen put 
on a wondrously knowing look, seize their co-operators by the button 
atevery opportunity, go into some dark corner to whisper for a moment, 
then glance around suspiciously, and thus with a mysterious air parade 
their solemn anxiety as though the fate of forty empires rested upon 
them, when in all human probability the difficulty simply is that some 
old nigger wants bis pay for nailing down a two shilling carpet. Such 
men devote their time chiefly to the contemplation of their new found 
“honor,” and become more “fussy” over it than.a hen with one chicken. 
They wax patronizing, and rarely associate with anybody short of one 
of their “Society men” or a Professor. Well, this “honor” is,a great 
thing, no doubt, and a very capital garment to hide under, especially 
when one’s natural capacities render a “lion’s skin” of some sort an in- 
dispensable covering. 

But even when persons are not particularly sie with the connec- 
tion they have fallen into, they are in no great danger of saying much 
about it. When a man is “sold” he naturally becomes “mum.” A 
certain old farmer once put a woodchuck into a bag, and tempted 
his curious neighbors to find out what the mysterious receptacle con- 
tained. So one after another thrust in his hand, but withdrew it rather 
hastily and declared he could not tell. Thus each received a bite, but 
kept marvelously “shady,” in order that others might make the same 
trial. There are a great many “ woodchucks” bagged up in this com- 
munity, which men do not tell of, for the simple reason that they have 
“got their hand in,” and wish others to do likewise. A year or two 
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ago one of the Societies in College elected an entire Class indiscrimin- 
ately, and then told each innocent outsider that there was “just one 
vacancy left” and they wished him to join “on grounds of personal 
friendship.” After initiation the “ woodchuck” appeared in the shape of 
a big supper bill, unpaid room-rent ad libitum, and various other “ in- 
cidental expenses.” 

Now if all these little juntos in College are such divinely. appointed 
contrivances as we are urged to believe, let us have something from 
them of a higher order than petty ambition, foolish conceit and ungen- 
erous feeling. If their existence is to become a blessing, let us have 
them built up into something nobler and more fitted to exert a healthy 
influence upon our College life. Let not the humbug of mystery, nor 
the humbug of silence, nor any senseless mummery, take the place of 
~ that positive power for good which such organizations ought to possess, 
If two-penny political scheming in College is a shameful sacrifice of 
time and decency, let us have something better in its place. If Society 
bonds tend to narrow down the sympathies of a man’s soul, and to 
check his generous impulses towards others, away with them; men are 
selfish enough without any such help. If, in short, we are to have Se 
eret Societies among us at all, as it seems destined we shall have, let us 
make them something more than mere machinery—something loftier 
than an embodiment of conceits and jealousies—something more real 
than mystery, and more efficient than dumbress; let us make thema 
living means of good, and a constant promoter of kindly feeling; let us 
fashion a system which shall be elevating and ennobling in its entire 
aim ;—not a dark index of our College life, but worthy of ourselves and 
ef those who shall come after us. NOP. 
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A CONNECTICUT THANKSGIVING. 


A Connecticut Thanksgiving. 


THANKSGIVING eve in the pleasant town of L—. Old hickory flam- 
ing up the chimney with a forge-like glow, that puts quite out the mild- 
eyed waxen tapers. Just in from an up-and-down unending ride over 
the hills with their sharp faces crimped yet more by frost,—in from the 
cold and dark, from vain robes of buffalo and sad witticisms on the 
boreal air. Frozen fingers feel after the fire, eyes dwindle and sparkle 
as they greet the blaze. Once more around the family hearth, and in 
the hospitable chairs of the New England homestead! Cheery welcom- 
ings and kindly reunitings of the broken household! Once more at 
home and all again together! 

How many scenes like this are acted out to-night in all these six old 
States! Simon, the Jehu of our lumbering stage, curses the long-lingering 
train. Remember, Simon, that the iron horse drags off to-night ten cars 
instead of two, filled every one with sad and merry souls, coming once 
more to youthful haunts, to sit again around the old Thanksgiving 
board. Think, Simon, how many hearts are warm and glad to-night, 
with buried love revived and frozen spirits flowing ! 

For the supperless, what more ecstatic than hot oysters! We spurn 
with all contempt the man whose taste can classify the mollusc as the 
lowest type of animal existence. With Reid, we take the innate dig- 
nity of the whole oyster tribe as a first principle in all our reasoning. 
The man that can deny it has many lessons yet to learn in gastronomic 
science as applied to dreary winter nights on the hill-tops of Connecticut, 
The “argumentum ad hominem,” will soon bring him to his senses. 
So, with a blessing on all bivalves, we settle quietly at midnight into 
soft arm-chairs, sitting late about the fire, telling old college jokes, and 
imaging around us De Quincey’s Elysian retreat among the moun- 
tains, thick-carpeted, heavy-curtained, populous with books, all glowing 
with the cheerful fire and with the golden light of love. 

’ Before all slumber, a pleasant and a sad reconnoitering. Pleasant 
glances and still footsteps into the old pantry and a mental enumeration 
of the thanksgiving pies. Sad and earnest peering through the panes, 
out into the starry darkness, in among the elms that circle the house 
across the way. It has a strange and dusky whiteness in the night, 
amid the trees,—the light in one little upper window is out long ago, 
but the glittering stars watch over her, and I can only breathe a 
blessing on her dreaming. Give me the calm belief of those wandering 
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eastern tribes, that the stars above are torches in the hands of the be- 
loved dead, lighting with soft rays of love the pathway of the living 
over the desert hills of life. 

A fair Thanksgiving morn after a real rest. 

“O sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given! 

She sent the gentle sleep from heaven, 

That slid into my soul!” 
How many “ Ancient Mariners,” tossed on far other seas, can feel the 
beauty of that song! Thanksgivings rise thus early with the curtains 
of the dawn. “Te Deum laudamus,” and out into the bracing air, 
The ground, it is true, does not wear its full thanksgiving raiment, the 
ermine marriage garment of the earth and skies,—one cannot fancy it 
to-day a vast round wedding-cake with frosted top, but in all other 
points, it does full honor to the day. It is quite up to the standard 
of the New Hampshire Governor, whose proclamation went forth only 
“along after punkins was ripe.” Clear and cold, with a promising 
warm sun a-rising, the children of the Pilgrims have not seen a finer 
since the first Thanksgiving of New England. How changed since 
then! Those ancient men, whose spirit has informed the spirit of the 
land, first fasted at Delft Haven, and kneeling on the shore there of 
the untried ocean, “sought of the Lord a right way for themselves and 
for their children.” They felt then first ‘‘ that they were pilgrims, and 
lifted up their eyes to heaven and quieted their spirits.’ When that 
‘*right way” was found and followed, when in 1637 the Indian yielded 
to their arms what he had refused to their friendship, when peace smiled 
on the scattered hamlets, the churches all united in the first Thanksgiv- 
ing. It was not a day of great festivity. The puritans remembered too 
well the mince-pies of the English Christmas, and their condemnation as 
a heathenish vanity. They knew too well the profanity and malig. 
nancy that lurked between the covers of the King’s Book of Sports, and 
they had seen it burned at Charing Cross in public by the hangman, 
But for all their old memories, fasting and thanksgiving were first, last, 
and always an ill-matched pair, and the children of the Pilgrims have 
mercifully divorced them. 

A walk through the old town brings up the stirring scenes of revolu- 
tionary times. Old faces seem to glimmer from old windows. The 
benignant smile of Washington seems still to linger about his old head- 
quarters, and the leaden statue of George Third, brought hither from 
the New York Green, seems still to stamp with indignation as the ladies 
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of L— run him out into Continental bullets. From old Lyman Beecher’s 
study seems still to strike the ear the twang of his eternal fiddle ; so 
Luther played to drive away the devil—two men in fact somewhat alike in 
devil-daring and love of glorious music! Calhoun and Kent, too, still 
seem to wander beneath the gnarled, ice-broken elms, under whose 
shade they meditated great truths of goyernment and law. Besides the 
site of the old law-school, we gaze with intensest interest on the relics 
of the old boarding school, where the young girls laughed and studied 
more than now, who were the noble mothers of our greatest men. We 
hear the ringing music of their laughter yet! 

We waked up by our own uproarious laughter a glorious Echo there. 
“Peak answered unto peak,” like the cliffs of Jura. We called on his 
Majesty to “get up and come out,” but he feebly answered only the 
words “get out!” We waxed warm at this insult and our laughing 
together ended in angry vituperations, his final and oft-repeated answer 
being simply: “I won't!” He loves fine music better, and a clear 
French horn wakes him to an ecstasy of imitation. He lives a her- 
mit amid glorious scenery, and at his feet lies like a silver thread 
among the hills, a narrow lake that will remind you of Italian Como or 
Maggiore—provided always your “guide” forbears to whisper in your 
ear its euphonious and suggestive appellation of “ Lake Bantam.” 

The sermon next, of course—the queer old church with pulpit near 
the ceiling—the same from which Beecher thundered out the first Phil- 
ppic against the drunkard and the drunkard maker—filled now by 
another and a younger. Here are the “crumbly old women,” hopeful 
and rejoicing in the light of their last Thanksgiving. Here is the 
maiden lady with the “congregation side of her bonnet” towards us, 
and the quick, angular glance at all new-comers. Here is the stout 
New England farmer, well-descended from the Mayflower stock—he 
looks for all the world like his ancestor the English squire, who fought 
against kingship and popedom, and believed in God. “He wore his 
Bible-doctrine about him like a shot-belt, and went about, nothing 
doubting.” 

What words can match a genuine Thanksgiving dinner! Like our 
English brethren we are proverbially good livers, but our tastes are by 
no means as simple. We must be well-fed. The British tar was right, 
who on seeing the beef destined for an American man-of-war, exclaim- 
ed: “Hang ’em, no wonder they fight so!” Give us the dinners of to- 
day as a test of our New England civilization. There is quite an anal- 
ogy between them, each in its substantial excellence discarding what is 
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ornamental, yet each recognizing the beauty of utility and of generous 
abundance. We seem to be more temperate on such occasions than 
our transatlantic cousins. Admirable change even since the old Puri- 
tan times, when the first barrel of rum was brought to Plymouth and 
forty pilgrims were imprisoned for gettting drunk! We may well 
linger at the festive scene and ifs rare reunions. The little ones with 
big expectant eyes, who have just learned from the First Reader that 
stirring couplet :-— 

“When I was young and very gay, 

Oh, how I loved Thanksgiving day !”— 


the wanderers, home again once more, greeting with reverent affection the 
old and feeble—the mother of the household presiding with omniscient 
‘ dignity and quiet grace, all together make up a picture which lacks 
only the sentiment of Whittier to make it perfect :— 


“ Ah!—on Thanksgiving day, when from East and from West, 
From North and from South come the pilgrim and guest, 
When the grey-haired New Englander sees round his board 
The old broken links of affection restored, 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once more, 
And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled before, 
What moistens the lip, and what brightens the eye? 
What calls back the past, like the rich Pumpkin pie!” 


A romantic after-dinner ramble prepares us for the evening fire-side 
circle. We march in double file down the road, under the spreading 
trees, until a branching footpath leads us far down into a half-valley, half 
ravine, flanked on all sides by steep-rising hills. Broken seats of rustic 
work, under the trees that overhang the flowing brook, tell of pleasant 
summer-times, and pic-nic merriment. O paradise of pic-nic-ers} 
Wild-circling hills, a nook cut off from all the world, flowing water that 
gives life to every landscape painting, but a sense of quiet and a slum- 
berous sound to every real scene, low-branching trees with sylvan seats 
beneath, and a whole village full of Eve’s bright-glancing daughters— 
what more could one desire? Speaking of Eve, Buxtorf in his Hebrew 
Lexicon finds our first mother’s name from a root signifying “ to talk.” 
We claim for her what she would fain deny, what is not enough valued in 
her, the soothing, cheering, rousing influence of a merry, spiritual, softly 
earnest voice,—aye, in its best sense, the high command of “ talk.” 

,. Thence to the old graveyard of colony times, with brown rounded 
stones. Inscriptions scarce legible tell of “the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet” resting here from their labors. Sleeping all silent amid the 
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natural beauty which long years ago enchanted them, the hill-sides of 
New England, first seen by their eyes and cultivated by their hands, 
cover reverently and with the warm embrace of old and sacred friend- 
ship, the ashes of the pilgrims ! 

“Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 

Thousands of throbbing hearés, where theirs are at rest and forever, 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are busy, 


Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from their labors, 
Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed their journey.” 


The long evening brought its Thanksgiving carols. Endless stories 
for little folks before the fireside, merry-making for young men and 
maidens, and sober, happy talk for old and young as well. Nowhere 
do you see the New England family to such advantage. Grave fea- 
tures of paternal faces are transfigured at the sound of childish laughter, 
and young days with all their immortal memories come back to illume 
the soul with their vanished light. 

“ Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore!” 


The Scotchman, Sir Walter tells us of, who said “there were many 
lands that had all the ills of Scotland, but never a one that had all the 
good,” felt the common ties of country which bind the heart to home 
all round the globe. It was this same love, which the Greek islander 
felt, when shown the vale of Tempe. “The Sea,” he cried, “where is 
the sea?” More powerful than these among us, one of the noblest cus- 
toms of our people and the most sacred of all its holidays, worthy of all 
regard as both an index and an offering, is our New England Thanks- 
giving. Burns said truly of his Cotter’s Saturday Night, its pure devo- 
tion, its simple festivity and its haleyon repose from labor :— 


“ From scenes like these, auld Scotia’s grandeur springs, ° 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad!” 


But we have here a rarer celebration, strengthening all family ties, pu- 
rifying household affection, reuniting broken links in the fireside circle, 
giving a love for home and a contentment with home scenes and joys, 
which is one of the truest and finest elements in our American 
character. A. H. 8. 
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Letter-Writing. 


“Heaven first taught Letters for some wretch’s aid, 
Some banished lover or some captive maid; 
They live, they breathe, they speak what love inspires, 
Warm from the heart and faithful to its fires."—Porr. 


TueEreare as many recipes for writing letters as there are for promoting 
the growth of whiskers. The swmmum bonum in each department is 
commonly supposed to be the “Complete Letter-Writer ” and Grahams 
magical “Onguent.” But this process of. manufacturing Letters and 
Whiskers appears to our mind somewhat precocious and unnatural, 
The two should go together. The Complete Letter-Writer’s “ child at 
school,” who begins his first scrawl to his mother with “ Honored 
Madam,” ought to be annointed with the “Onguent” from top to toe, 
till the young Esau is as hairy as a small comet or a cub of a grizzly 
bear. 

The models in the Complete Letter-Writer remind one forcibly of 
the auctioneer’s suspenders ; warranted long enough for any man and 
short enough for any boy. They are the dullest, dreariest simulacra of 
human correspondence that ever haunted a dead-letter office. When 
all the ten hundred millions who inhabit this mundane sphere shall be 
cut out after one pattern ; wear the same sized hats and boots ; all walk 
upon stilts ; call for bread and butter in hexameters, like Antipater the 
Sidonian, and ask a man’s pardon in penitential psalms—then we think 
there will be a large and rapidly increasing sale of the “ Complete 
Letter-Writer.” Meanwhile we would recommend our friends to the 
epistle of Horatius “ad Pisones,” or even the stone letter of Themisto- 
cles to the Ionians, in preference to any such aforesaid trash whatsoever, 

What is a letter? Nothing more than talk upon paper. What is 
real talk? Simply thinking aloud. A letter should ielegraph the 
writer’s thoughts “ grave, gay, lively, or severe,” just as they bid us good 
morrow or good bye according to the laws of association. A good 
letter will be a transcript of the heart’s different moods. Every heart 
has its own treasure. Ifa person will but write just what is in him of 
good, bad or indifferent, he will indite, scientifically speaking, a good 
letter. In letters, as in pictures, the man must be painted as he is. If 
he has a nose like a turn-up bedstead and a mouth like an iguanodon 


or a sawmill, a good picture will likewise possess these little peculiar- 
ities. 
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“ Paint me as I am; scar or no scar,” said Cromwell to Kneller. And 
that is the way he painted himself in his letters. Horace Walpole 
wrote some three thousand letters, and they were good ones, for they 
show what a vain, mean hypocrite he was. _ Burns wrote letters, some of 
them, or parts of thems rollicking and devilish as the “ Toly Fair,” or on 
the other hand, tender and ennobling as the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 
But his correspondents doubtless thought them all good letters, for out 
of every word looked the “rattlin’ rovin’ Robin,” who indited them. 
The gentle Cowper and the learned Gray, who are generally called the 
best letter-writers in all English, stamped their letters with the seal 
oftheir individuality. And the short, fiery, blotted notes which Napoleon 
dispatched to Josephine, from the lingering smoke and roar of battle, 
are perfect miniatures of the “ little Corporal,” who had such a Cesarean 
way of doing things and writing about them. 

But some people’s letters remind us of a friend who was suddenly 
called upon to hand into the Prof. of Modern Languages an epistle in 
the French tongue. Knowing but little more of that particular lan- 
age than he did of “ Bopp’s grammar and Nalus,” he copied on to a 
sheet of Parisian note-paper a foot-note from Massillon’s sermons, 
headed it “ Mon chere ami,” signed it “ Le votre jusqu’au mort,” and, 
somewhere near the middle, tendered in murdered French, his “ love to 
all the children.” 

With regard to the history of Letter-writing, we can not now stop 
to inquire whether, as is commonly supposed, Atossa, the mother of 
Xerxes, invented the gentle art, or whether the Homeric Preetus did 
have the impudence to get the start of a lady by a number of centuries, 
and send Bellerophon with his deadly epistle to Jo. Bates, king of Lycia. 

Gallantry would incline us to assert that the lady was the author of 
an art which so peculiarly belongs to her sex. But truth compels us to 
say that a near and dear classmate of ours, while reciting in Wheeler's 
Sweighzeuser’s Herodotus made a fearful fizzle about a certain letter 
‘which the revengeful Harpagus sent to Cyrus inviting him to come and 
kill his grandfather. And here en passant we would suggest an original 
note. Harpagus probably put his invitation into the belly of a hare on 
account of its fleetness ; thus acting with the foresight of the Patlander 
who went on board the ferry-boat on horseback, because he was in a 
great hurry to cross. 

However this may be, it is certain that Atossa was the daughter of 
Cyrus, and therefore that Mrs. Atossa Darius had no right to say that 
she wrote the first letter in the world, merely because somebody else 
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had written one to her father some years before she was born. On the 
whole, we think that Mr. Pope has taken a safe view of the origin of 
letters in the lines which we have quoted at the head of this article, 

Letter-writing is a pretty dangerous business. That which is spoken 
may be denied or explained away as a Pickwickian use of language, 
But litera scripta manet. It may remain to plague the inventor. There 
are numerous instances on record of cases of breach of promise where 
the evidence all hung upon a few moonshiny letters, written with indel- 
ible ink. 

Not only in love, but in war, this danger exists. Wherefore we ad- 
mire that device of Histizeus, tyrant of Miletus, who was not to be caught 
with sheepskin, but shaved a man’s head, and engraved a message on 
his skull, then let the hair-grow, and sent him to his destination to be 
shaved and read. 

In later times we find the danger of this cacoethes scribendi illustrated 
in Politics. When Gen. Harrison was running for President of the 
model republic, he was denied all power of correspondence. A cordon 
of hard-cider sentries guarded him as if he had been in Spielburg or 
Olmutz. Ink was more awful than prussic acid. Steel pens were kept 
from him as if they had been the styles with which the Roman knights 
skewered one another. Even quills were tabooed. They were sagely 
thought to be the pinions by which the political aspirant would modern- 
ize the fate of Icarus, and leave his “ cold corpus ” in the depths of Salt 
River. An adjective too many might be an electoral vote too few. An 
unguarded curlymycue might be the death of Pennsylvania. He minded 
his pot-hooks and hangers, and became chief magistrate of the United. 
States of America. Reader! go thou and do likewise. 

But if any one is so insane as to imitate Horace Walpole, instead of 
the immortal hero of Tippecanoe, we would fain tell him what Walpole 
used to do. Weare told by his biographer that when within a few miles 
of his particular friend, Lady Ossory, he would never visit her if he had 
anything to say which might be worked up into an agreeable letter. To. 
all such persons we would give the advice of the great Witherspoon, 
“ Never begin till you have something to say, and always leave off when 
you are done.” 

Letters are of various kinks. There are letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft ; letters from the seat of war; letters on love, courtship, and 
marriage ; news-letters, letters of credit, letters patent, letters of marque, 
and letters requesting the correspondent to give the bearer a thrash- 
ing, which last species, were we not afraid of impairing the purity of 
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our style by the insertion of French phrases, we should decidedly 
call “ lettres de catch-it.” But lest some one may snarl out in the 
language of Tully, “Hoc non est dividere sed frangere rem,” we will 
state that our division is more natural. Like the stately shield of the 
great Lord of Luna it is fourfold. And first of the News-letter. 

This should be interesting and pointed, and the view taken of matters 
and things should be cursory, though not blasphemous. To substan- 
tiate our proposition we might draw at sight on all history. The palm of 
brevity is usually awarded fo the ancients. And Cwesar’s veni vidi vici 
is indeed a conspicuous example. But we are of the firm belief that no 
good thing was ever done by a Roman which a Saxon has not done 
better. An English commander, whose name this moment escapes us, 
was intrusted with the reduction of the city of Scinde. He did reduce 
it, took possession, and sent to the East India Company a despatch 
which crammed the entire history of his gallantry and success into one 
word—peccavi. Ihave Scinde. 

If, however, a fellow-creature “in any part of the world” being short 
of cash wishes to write news for “liberal pay” and the N. Y. Herald, 
then we would have him understand that Philosophy has her limitations. 
Let our unfortunate brother be as prolix as the Duke of Wellington’s . 
dispatches, and with giddy maze and amorous delay, let him announce 
in Blarney inextinguishable that the Dutch have taken Holland. 

The best model of a news-letter, which we have lately seen, was 
written by Israel Pompey to a “ gemman ob color,” who, while on his 


travels, had left his dear grocery and family in charge of his partner 
“Dandy Jim.” 


“Samso:—Your Cuff am got de Kollary. Your store am burnt up to Dis- 
truckshion. Your wife am goin to slope wid dat ar Dandy Jim. 


Your Respective, 
TIsrut Pomp. 

Part Seckunt, she’s sloped.” 

Israel here says, in just two words and a half, what Cicero would have 
spun out into “ abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit.” 

Our secorid head is Love-letters. Two heads are better than one, saith 
the proverb. In this kind of correspondence it is not best to rush in 
medias res, as did Gregory Thaumaturgus in his famous letter to the 
devil. Begin with a formula something like the following :— 


“Dear Satty, 


I now take my pen in hand to inform you that I am well, and 
hope that these few lines may find you enjoying the same blessing.” 
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Next remember that you can wield the elements, and arm your letter 
with the force of all their regions. In other words, you can write about 
the weather. Napoleon used to. The weather is so changeable at New 
Haven that you may easily gain a great reputation for versatility of 
talent. Study Center Church steeple. If you get stuck, blot your paper 
accidentally, then make some remaks about your pen. Ask Sally if 
she has read “ The Hills of the Shatemuc,” by the author of the “ Wide, 
Wide World.” If youstill lack “ sedes epistolarum” bring in somehow 
or other the story of the Irish lass who received a billet-doux, which she 
could not read, so she took it to the coachman to have him read it aloud, 
and plugged up his ears with cotton batting to prevent him from»hear- 
ing “ the soft spaches of her darlin’ Pat.” A death would come in well 
here by way of contrast. The marriages, of course, will be recorded in 
connection with an innocent wonder as to whose will come next. In- 
terlard well with colloquial interrogations, angels, and loving adjectives, 
and, if you choose, you can wind up your peroration with those beauti- 
ful lines by the Bishop of Calcutta, 


‘My pen is poor, my ink is pale, 
My love to you shall never fail.’ ” 


Fourthly, Dunning Letters. These are well known to most of our 
readers. It will hardly pay to mention them. Here, if ever, Cicero’s rule 
for epistolary writing should be followed, viz, Use common expressions, 
No figurative language should be tolerated. This is a common fault of 
such vulgar fractions of humanity as tailors, cobblers, washerwomen, and 
others connected with the of-scourings of the community. Such persons 
should never undertake to write dunning letters. We sutor ultra crepi- 
dam. Occasionally, however, these epistles are indited by men who 
have risen to the very pinnacle of social respectability and intellectual 
gteatness. We subjoin a specimen apparently penned in desperation, 
like the scrawls of maniacs on madhouse walls :— 


Sano. Yate Lit. Mac. 


Mr. -—- —, 


Editors—Living skeletons—Walking rag-bigs—Orphan’s 
prayer—Widow’ 8 cry—‘ Give me three grains of corn ”—No cigars—No hope 
—No trust—No nothing—Prussic acid—Paley on Contracts—Subscription— 
Eternal thanks— 


Our last head is that of Letters home. These are of four classes, to 
wit, the Freshman, the Sophomore, the Junior and the Senior. For the 
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composition or transmission of these letters we wish to give no directions 
whatever. They carry wailing and desolation from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and from the great lakes to the gulf of Mexico. Also to the 
Bermudas and the Sandwich Islands. From the corner of the envelopes 
the father of his country frowns with indignation upon the incendiary 
document within. By the kindness of friends we have seen several of 
these tragical effusions. But we shall give no specimen. 

There is, indeed, a kind of Letter home which is more interesting than 
any which the mail bags carry. To this we turn with thankfulness and 
hope. It is such as Hieronomus Jobs wrote to his father and mother 
in Schildeburg town. The Literary world translates it from the ori- 
ginal German. Weconclude with a few verses which at the close of the 
term are particularly suggestive :— 


“ DEAR AND HONORED Parents, 


T lately 
Have suffered from want of money greatly, 
Have the goodness therefore to send without fail 
A trifle or two by return of mail. 


I want about 20 or 80 ducats, 

For I have not at present a cent in my pockets ; 
Things are so tight with us this way, 

Send me the money at once I pray. 


And everything is growing higher, 
Lodging and washing, and lights and fire, 
And incidental expenses every day, 

Send me the ducats without delay. 


You can hardly conceive the enormous expenses 
The College imposes on all pretences, 

For text-books and lectures so much to pay, 
I wish the ducats were on their way.” 
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PRIZE POEM.* 


Sir John Franklin. 


BY ISAAC RILEY, MONTROSE, PA. 


Lost! lost! lost! 
Where fearful gloom and silence reign 
O’er glacier, peak and frozen plain, 
O’er snowy waste and billows tossed 
By gales that sweep the Arctic main. 


Lost! lost! a manly form, 
A stalwart arm, a flashing eye, 
A forehead, broad and lifted high, 
A heart to brave the rising storm, 
And wind, and wave, and low’ring sky. 


Lost! lost! no narrow bed 
_ That loving tears can e’er bedew,— 
No sodded mound beneath the yew 
Whose “ fibres knit the dreamless head,” 
Can e’er entomb a heart more true. 


The sails are set, the capstan manned, 
The anchor lifted from the sand; 

The wayward winds the banners toss 
That crimson with Saint George’s cross ; 
They curl the waves and lift the spray, 
And bear the vessel down the bay: 

And shoreward from the billows blue 
The cannon sends its last adieu. 

From deck, and shroud, and taper mast 
The look of fond regret is cast 

Toward cliffs and towers, that quickly fall 
Beneath the far horizon wall ; 

While shaded brow and bosoms’ swell 

Of sad but hopeful partings tell. 

With bending yard and tightening chain, 
Like steed along the desert plain, 
Like feathered shaft, or eagles’ flight, 

Or meteor hurled athwart the night, 
The bark leaps o’er the rolling seas, 

And longs to brave the Arctic breeze. 


*This Poem, on one of the Subjects proposed to the Class of 1858, received a Prize in June 
last, but its publication has been unavoidably delayed till the present Number. (Eps. 
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From out the fog and twilight gloom 
The cliffs of frozen Greenland loom, 
With granite mail and icy helm, 
Grim wardens of the winter’s realm. 
On, still on! by cape and peak 

It rends the wave with iron beak; 
Till barred by ice and lost in night, 
It folds its wing and rests from flight. 
Around the cheerful cabin fire 

Brave hearts that scorn the winter's ire, 
With song and tale and merry jest 
Beguile the flagging hours of rest,— 
Bright tales of far off, sunny waves, 

Of spicy gales and coral caves, 

Of singing palms along the Nile, 

Of pyramid and ruined pile, 

Of Sphinxes with eternal eyes, 

Of Memnons and of cloudless skies, 

Of Parian cliffs, ’neath which the Greek 
By moonlight guides his light caique, 

Of reef and rock, of calm and gale, 

Of corsair fierce and phantom sail. 

Thus months roll on, when o’er the gloom 
The Summer rears her flaming plume ; 
She storms each ice embattled hight, 
And sunders wide the walls of night 
With gleaming mace, and shaft of light. 
On! still on, the vessel flies 

Toward colder seas and darker skies ; 
Where southward surging o’er the main, 
The lordly iceberg leads its train 

Of pale fantastic shapes of ice, 
O’erwrought with many a quaint device. 
White tombs and statues grim and stark, 
And arches spanning caverns dark, 

Proud domes, and towers, and parapets, 
And sheaves of silver minarets, 

And pillared fanes, like that which crowned 
The rocky hight of classic ground ; 
And grand cathedral roofs that rise 
On airy columns toward the skies, 
"Neath which eternal anthems swell 
And surges boom with echoing knell. 
Along these Polar wastes by day 
The low sun hurls his level ray; 

At night across the crimson sky 
Auroral splendors swiftly fly, 
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While o’er the starry fields of space 
Pale phantoms flit with wavering pace; 
Gay dancers wind with streaming hair 
Their mazes through the midnight air ; 
And ranks with silver mail bedight 
Hold tourney through the silent night, 
With curling flag, and tent, and lance, 
Far gleaming o’er the blue expanse. 
Lo! in the west the storm cloud looms— 
The tempest waves his sable plumes, 
The lightnings dart, the thunders roll 
Their volleying peals from pole to pole, 
The clouds are rent, the billows curled, 
The foam-wreaths to the sky are hurled, 
While berg and floe with sullen roar 
Are dashed upon the icy shore. 
With swifter flight than falcon’s sweep 
The bark, before the howling gale, 
Is driven madly o’er the deep 
With flying rope and tattered sail, 
While spars are snapped and timbers reel 
And bend from taper mast to keel. 
Yet still it bides the billows’ shock, 
Safe piloted o’er shoal and rock. 
At last the fleeting days that twined 
New garlands for all conquering mind, 
And gathered trophies from the night, 
Have spread their golden wings for flight. 
While southward glimmering faint and far 
The fleeing Summer wheels her car. 
Again o’er Polar seas and plains 
The cheerless gloom of midnight reigns, 
And silence, save of billows’ blow, 
Of wailing wind and crashing floe. 
The slumbering waves by mystic hands 
Are bound with crystal bars and bands, 
And icy arms the vessel clasp 
Uplifting it with giant grasp: 
There safe it lies till wandering tides 
With circling ice beset its sides, 
And pierce the oak, with fearful crash 
That long has braved the billows’ dash. 
With sinking heart and quivering lip 
The crew desert the sinking ship, 
And trace across the heaving pack 
With sledge and boat their cheerless track. 
One lingering hope alone remains, 
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It hovers near on radiant wings, 
It beckons on toward southern plains, 
And songs of far off Albion sings. 


Through wind and storm, o’er many a league, 


By famine pressed and sore fatigue, 

O’er hill and plain and frozen bay, 

For life they urge their weary way. 

Soon manly hearts begin to fail 

And ruddy cheeks grow thin and pale, 

Tnwonted lustre fires each eye, 

And tells of wasting famine nigh. 

Strange visions fill each wildered brain 
Of eottage hours, and loving smiles, 

Of cliffs, high towering o’er the main 
Whose waves encircle sunny isles. 

Then dumb despair and tearless woe 

With bitter waves each heart o’erfiow, 

And whistling winds and driving storms, 

Chant solemn requiems o’er their forms ; 

And glimmering auroras wave 

Funereal torches o’er their grave. 


he Political Geonomp of a College. 


It is not that a Valedictorian has a stand of 3.50 quadrennially, but that 


wealth and well-being.— Bowen on Laing altered. 


fifty lower-appointment men have each a stand of 2.50, that is true college 


Wuar in the world does that mean! Can it be a proposition to re- 


construct the College system of finance, to remodel the plan of endow- 


ment, to push forward the University scheme? Or is it designed to re- 


trench a student’s expenses and show him how—like the Irishman with 
two rotary stoves—he can save all his fuel and even lay up money in 
his “course”? Or is there lurking in that word political, a cabalistic 
meaning bearing upon First Presidencies and Junior Coalitions? No, 
gentle Reader, nothing of the sort. But Dr. Chalmers wrote the “ Poli- 
tical Economy of a famine,” (we never read it,) and why shouldn’t we 
attempt the Political Economy of a College, particularly as a philoso- 
phieal title, like a philosophical oration, gives a man an air, a stand, so 
to speak, without entailing the necessity in either case of being philoso- 
phical; only serving in both cases like the Judges’ stand at a horse- 
race, as a good place to start from. If then, kind Reader, you are in- 
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clined to mount with us on condition of getting down whenever you are 
tired, you shall see what you shall see, and we shall be glad of your 
company. 

Our country has been stigmatized by foreigners (in effect if not 
in words) as a dollar hunting-ground. But sharp sentences must 
always be taken like round numbers, as only an approximation to the 
truth. In this case, to be sure, we cannot deny that there is some jus- 
tice in the charge; we cannot deny that money-making and money- 
worshiping are prominent features in our national character. We do 
not, however, propose to reproduce the ordinary commonplaces on this 
topic, but to inquire why it is that this deference to wealth, so prevalent 
in the nation, apparently finds no place in College? Why it is that,— 
though we have here men of every variety of fortune, from the gentle- 
man, flashing with jewelry and patent leather, to the ploughboy, all 
whose flashing is in his eye,—why it is that no one takes the trouble to 
ask whether his classmate’s father is a millionaire or a mendicant; 
whether he is a member of the senate or a woodsawyer! Why 
it is that if the property-question is raised at all, it is not to do 
homage to the property holder, but to know where to borrow in case of 
need—a case, by the way, that like the “ablative of means,”* cannot be 
regarded as an unusual occurrence in one’s college experience. We 
have intimated that deference to wealth apparently finds no lodgment 
in college, and we hope in the sequel to make the pertinency of the ad- 
verb appear. 

Wealth, say Political Economists, is of two kinds, material and im- 
material; and we intend no play upon the word where we affirm that 
the wealth of College is eminently of the latter kind. The College 
world is an exceedingly complex idea, but we shall try to analyze it, 
and by (a metaphysical, of course, not an actual) abstraction, get at its 
wealth. Setting the real and personal estate of College, its funds, 
stocks, investments, its good will and the Faculty, out of the account, 
as not coming into the question, and looking only at the students, we 
may define the wealth of College to consist, 1st, in the scholarship, 2d, the 
social qualities, and 3d, the official position of its undergraduates. These 
are the elements of its wealth and they are genuine and legitimate. The 
world outside may not be able to estimate them all. Neither can a savage 
correctly apprehend the advantages of civilization. What then? The 


*It is perhaps a fair question for grammarians, whether the existing finan. 
cial condition of students does not demand a vocative of “ 
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advantages exist notwithstanding—we know their value and influence, 
and it is of this we propose to speak, but first let us expand a little our 
cerberal definition. 

The most obvious element of College wealth is scholarship. This is a 
kind of property that the Faculty and even the world at large recog- 
nize ; it is a sort of universal circulating medium, and is current every- 
where. It is the only exchange that the Faculty accept for their rib- 
bons and sheepskins. It is, in short, the bullion of the realm, hard, 
heavy, got by digging and not easily counterfeited. It appears under 
various forms ; sometimes as mere dry roots, having no outward beauty, 
albeit concealing within the germs of exquisite blossoms and delicious 
fruits, Again, as bare formule, capable, however, of expanding into an 
infinite series of geometric crystals, spheroids and ellipses, and now 
tracking a sunbeam, or measuring a snow-flake, and now reaching on to 
the stars and compassing the universe Then, as a tissue of innumerable 
hair-like lines, making scarcely any impression on the retina, yet all 
converging to some invisible, unattainable point, and bearing the marks 
of all the metaphysical coin-clippers, and money-sweaters from Por- 
phyry down to that great light,—and, as students think, greater bore— 
Sir Wm. Hamilton. Confessing our inability to proceed in expressing 
metaphorically the wealth represented by oratory and composition, we 
here beg the imaginative reader to carry out the figure to suit himself. 

Social qualities constitute another grand division of our wealth, which, 
though not peculiar to College, manifests itself here under a modification. 
It appears in a student’s sympathy, his conversational powers, his address 
and manners—a joint product of natural endowment and cultivation— 
his ability and readiness to use time (and money if he has it) to please 
others; it includes, too, a proclivity to football, singing, boating, and 
wicket, and sometimes, must we add, to pitching cents, to cards and 
billiards, and, perhaps, “rushing”—we mean, of course, “chapel rush- 
ing.” The third class in our schedule relates to political position, a 
species of property that the Faculty affect, at least, to ignore, and have 
made some attempts to confiscate, (vide Coll. Laws, Chap. viii, Sec. xxiv,) 
It, however, still exists, and though subject to considerable fluctuation, 
maintains upon the whole, and within College, its par value; ranging at 
times (election times particularly) much above it. We say within 
College, because its value is chiefly local, and, like that of land about a 
city, decreases as it recedes from the centre of trade and population. 
Some descriptions of this property, too, have depreciated, till, like the 
continental money, it is now only valuable as a curiosity, a relic of the 
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past; such is the ever famous and once powerful office of Class Bully, 
whose emblem of authority was the Bully-club; but both the Bully 
and his club have now passed away, or live only in tradition. Under 
this class may be rated all society offices of trust and non-emolument, 
the “ Lit.” Editorship, (and we are not without precedent for “ magnifying 
our office,”) the class poet and oratorship, the leadership of parties, 
and that undefinable but not indefinite power of influence, which sound 
judgment, talents, or a kind heart give their possessors. 

Such, then, meagerly, are the grand elements of College wealth ; and 
are they not real wealth, do they not answer the uses, and possess all 
the attributes of wealth? Are they not eagerly sought after? Do they 
not confer comfort and advantages? Are they not very unequally dis- 
tributed and subject to rapid consumption and decay? May they not 
be legitimately earned and economically appropriated, or surreptitiously 
obtained and foolishly squandered? And is there not a deference paid 
to the possessor of this wealth as great, or even greater than to the dollar 
holder of the country at large? Let ussee. We cannot glance, even, 
at all these points, but let us examine a few of them. 

No one doubts that College wealth is very unequally distributed, or 
that by the nature of the case it must ever continue so. It is quite as 
certain that each of these three kinds of wealth, though occasionally 


itself, offering inducements to every variety of talents, and at the same 
time precluding the possibility of any one’s attaining eminent opulence 
in all. Few, indeed, make the attempt, but selecting the kind to which 
their talents, habits, or tastes incline them, bend their energies—or, as 
the case may be, give way to their propensities—to attain it. Let us 
admit that the wealth itself is good and desirable, and even the love of it 
(root of all evil though it be) if not for its own sake, and duly moderated, 
is lawfnl and proper. Now, what are some of the means resorted to, for 
obtaining it, and what the spirit and sentiment it creates? 

To get the solid bullion, the wealth of scholarship, we have said a man 
must dig—for labor is the price of wealth—dig, too, in a mine where the 
rock is hard, where the dykes often put him at fault, and where the chang- 
ing character of the strata frequently renders all his previous skill and 
habits of mining unavailable, as well as his tools useless, where, if his 
pick turns up a beautiful crystal, he may not stop to admire it, but 
must push on for the ore itself, where fresh air, blue skies, daylight re- 
creation, social joys, health and elasticity of epirits are almost unknown, 
but where, nevertheless, he gets the ore, and having amassed his wealth, 


overlapping and blending with each other, still forms a distinct class by © 
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like many another merchant prince, retires from business to become a 
ptey to ennui or dyspepsia. 

Here, too, we have the middling classes and gentry—the well-to-do 
people, equally removed from poverty and riches, but finding sufficient 
honor and contentment in an honest competency. Such are the “ dis- 
pute,” “dissertation,” and “ oration” men, neither attaining nor seeking 
to attain the giddy and glittering peaks of the philosophicals above 
them,—splendid, slippery, and cold asan iceberg. It is well enough for 
those whose lungs can breathe the “ attenuated air of those far heights” to 
go up, but, on the whole, we prefer the lower slopes ; there is less danger 
of falling, and it is every way more comfortable. Ye gentlemen above, 
don’t look down and cry “ sour grapes.” 

Then, too, there are the colloquy and sub-colloquy men. They are 
not poor—some of them have been rich—and would be again if they 
would only work ; but they are not poor, they have large wealth many 
of them, though of a different kind (rated under the 2d and 3d heads of 
our inventory.) They take the “spoons,” which elsewhere, at least, if 
not in College, is the synonym of riches; and in College is the synonym 
of good-fellowship. Now it requires no little steadiness of purpose, no 
mean mental equilibrium to get the “ Spoon.” The candidate must, on the 
one hand, occasionally sacrifice large sums of the real bullion—familiar- 
ly known as flunking—and on the other, he must take care that his 
literary exchequer run not too low, for if the “ scale vary but in the esti- 
mation of one poor scruple he” spoonfully “dies.” 

To attain opulence in the second kind, the social wealth of College, 
peculiar ta'ents are requisite: And let there be no mistake here. This 
is far from a despicable kind of property. In its proper place and de- 
gree it is the best of all; to which, indeed, the others are, ought, and 
were intended to be subservient, but the evil lies in excessive accumula- 
tion, and the use of improper appliances, in its absorption of the time 
and labor due elsewhere, in its creation of an unhealthy public sentiment, 
especially in its destruction of a manly independence. It leads a man 
in giving way before public pressure, to rush in chapel, thereby render- 
ing himself so obnoxious to the great “ Board of Brokers” over us, that 
as the Italians say, his “ bench is broken,” he is declared bankrupt, or at 
least must suffer the inconveniences of a temporary suspension. 

Nowhere more than in College does poor,Richard’s maxim hold, that 
“time is money.” Yet what vast sums of it are squandered by this class 
of our community. They lavish it upon their friends with the profusion, 
though not the temper of Timon of Athens, and not unfrequently are reduc- 
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ed to a like embarrassment. So that when the Central government calls 
in its loans, as is its wont thrice a year, there is such a “shinning round” 
to raise money, such a scraping together of the last scrap of available 
capital, as Would do honor to the marsupial agility of a Wall Streetspec- 
ulator just before bank closes. Time warns us to pass many topics on 
this point unnoticed and hasten to the next division. 

But who shall point out the means by which political position is at- 
tained? Who shall describe the coalitions and counter coalitions, the 
schemes, the plots, the campaigns even, undertaken, the feelers thrown 
out, the wire pulling, the material aid sometimes and the diplomacy and 
stratagem always employed, the care and conduct of our great presiden- 
tial contests, and the intrigue for lesser offices? This is a dazzling, fas- 
cinating form of wealth, too often more than a match for the integrity of 
even our most incorruptible politicians. Few, indeed, can resist its se- 
ductions. Occasionally we find one who is a proof against them, but 
such a star seldom ascends our political firmament; and one might pass 
through his whole College career, and lament at its close (like Copernicus 
over Mercury) that it never once greeted his vision. Some men hunt 
honor even to the cannon’s mouth, and some have honor thrust upon them; 
it is one thing to run after popularity, and another to have it follow us. 
College shows examples of each. And let it be known, we have among 
us some who in the witty words of Voltaire, “are as honest as perhaps 
a leader of a party can be.” 

Such then are the elements of College wealth, and such the means 
used to gain it. And to run out the parallel with the commercial world 
alittle further, we may add that much of all these kinds of property is 
heavily mortgaged, and in case of sudden foreclosure, such as occurs 
Biennally and at other crises, the holder is frequently found insolvent, 
and (to mix the metaphor) precipitation ensues. It is astonishing tosee 
how large a business some men doon a very small capital; it is curious 
to watch with what skill a precarious existence is eked out on a very limit- 
ed income, how every nerve is strained to make both ends meet on 
quarter day. It is sad to see some, rich by inheritance but indolent by 
nature, satisfied with just money enough to keep soul and body to- 
gether, (the individual and the College representing those two function- 
aries respectively,) and finally settling down into College pauperism, to 
subsist upon the skins and charities of their more industrious neighbors: 
If we have no Bulls and Bears we have our Stock Jobbers, the “ Pony” 
breeders, dealing in public funds for the sake of gain; our Peter Funks, 
the publishers of scurrilous papers, palming off a meretricious article upon 
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the credulity of the unwary, and making no indemnity for the damages 
they occasion. We have also our gigantic and petty lottery schemes, 
ranging from the De Forest Medal down to the third prize in Linonia, 
where among numerous competitors one or two win and the rest draw 
blanks. The mystical characters, too, in the catalogues of the Secret 
Societies, and the plainer symbols in those of the Literary Societies, in- 
dicating the offices and honors enjoyed by each member thereof, are so 
many items of credit passed to his account, and reckoned among the as- 
sets of the Institution of which he is a partner. These Societies may be 
regarded as the moneyed corporations, the banking houses, where College 
wealth is deposited and accumulates interest, which though it can never 
be withdrawn by the stockholders, entitles them nevertheless to certain 
rights and privileges, somewhat difficult perhaps to define, and on the 
whole, like posthumous fame, not very available. Now, do not all these 
indicate the existence, the importance, and the uses of College wealth, 
the desire for, the deference paid to it? And are we not in all this a 
mere counterpart of the great world outside? Have we not the same 
strife and struggle for social and political position—mixed and alleviated 
indeed with a great deal of friendly and generous rivalry, but still 
the same tone and temper ? 

Tis even so. Within our “cloistered stillness and seclusion” the 
Spirit of Gain presides, and we, like the world, fall down and worship her. 
Certainly she wears here a different garb, her features are nobler, her 
figure statelier, and her whole air more elegant, but at heart she is the 
same. She can tolerate no rival, and would fain bar out the train of 
gentler spirits that of right belong here, but in spite of her they come 
trooping through a thousand chinks and crannies of the rampart, and 
make our old castle walls ring at times with merry laughter or shine with 
soberer joy. Still she serves a good and noble purpose; she is the 
mainspring of our prosperity. In her service let us divide our time be- 
tween the head and the heart—let us put off all trick and artifice—let 
us remember that whatever temporary success may attend deception 
and fraud, justice in the end will vindicate her rights, and that in the 
long run, “ honesty is the best policy.” 

We seldom threaten, but the subject is notexhausted, though perhaps, 
dear reader, your patience is, nor is our promise quite fulfilled, and so 
possibly hereafter we may attempt to set forth the influence of College 
wealth upon our sentiments, conduct, and character,—a subject which 


perhaps belongs rather to Morals than to Political Economy. 
E. B. 
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A Prize Composition, (Probably.)* 
PUMPKIN PIE, 


As a Tyre or New Enauanp Civitization. 


ANALYSIS. 
Pumpkin Pie. 
(a) Pumpkin Ideal, (1250 lbs. Fah.) © Baron Munchausen. 
(b) Pumpkin Actual (small,) Connecticut State Fair. 
A. Elements. 
(9) Milk, 
(1) Chalk, 


d kin-pi 
(2) HO, (Vide Sill. Chem.), and pump-kin-pie. 


(b) Saccharine matter. 
(1) Trace of Sugar, . 
(2) Excess of Sand, 


(c) Nutmeg Connecticutensis. 


Psychologically ascertained in 


} Consanguinity between pump 
} an impissated condition. 


(1) White oak, Quotation,—“ Variety is the 
(2) Bass wood, .) spice of life.” 
(d) Crustaceous Epoch. 
(1) Short crust, Essence of Pork. 
Infrangibility ; Illustration, In- 
dia-rubber. 


(3) Under crust, 
(e) “ Some Punkin.” 


B. sthetica] Relations. 
(a) Comestibility—a modern discov- 
ery, 
(b) Chrysolicity and Sphericity, 


} Traces of Liquidescence and of 
the Carboniferous age. 


| Objective and Subjective in. 
fluence. 


Tue objective life of a nation is a luminous exposition of its subjective 
existence. The spiritual depends upon the temporal and the corporeal 
upon the incorporeal. Mind necessitates matter, since we cannot con- 
ceive of the individuality of that which is altogether intangible and evanes- 
cent. There may be an ontological unity, but, parallel with this, is a 
necessitous triplicity, viz:—The Ingurgitation of Potables, the Intromis- 


* As the time for writing Prize Compositions is drawing nigh, we thought it 
proper to give a specimen of a model essay in that line. The subscriber is pre- 
pared to furnish a limited number at the customary rates. Sana, 
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sion of Comestibles, and the Intercalation of Somnolence. A particular 
of the second general invites our cogitation in the present lucubration : 
to wit, the typical significance and topical relations of the Cucurbita 
Pepo* when made into pie. 

This pie is an invention of the pilgrim fathers. Diving into the 
abyssess of their cognitions they found there an idea-image to which 
nothing tangible corresponded. They therefore proceeded to adumbrate 
this preéxisting abstraction into a permanent concretion. The reflective 
apperception became a necessary conception, and this by a spontaneity 
of application, a sensible result manifested in the pulpy delicacy we are 
considering.t 

Glorious result! The objective actual transcended for the subjective 


dei: logical. The idea-image became not only the pie actual but the pie 
typical. To make this recognizable, I subjoin the following table :— 
Taste I. 
od in The parts of pumpkin pie are: The classes of New England Society 
are: 
1. Crust.—A thin substratum,! 1. Paupgrs, a thin substratum slack 
the slack and half-baked often. and half baked. 
2 Mippie.—The great body of the; 2. Mipte—The great body of the 
Pie. people. 
8. Upper Crust manifesting itself in| 3. ‘‘ Urrer Tzn.”—Crusty in manner, 
, In- arim short and stuck up. and stuck-up generally. 
d of * Pumpkin, Old Eng. Pompion; Fr. Pompon; It. Pepone; Sp. Pepon. Lat. 
Pepo. 
Now when they exceed in greatness they are called pepones, i. e. melon or 
pompons.—Pliny, Book 19, chap. 5. 
We'll use this green watery pumpion, and teach him to know turtles from 
in. jays.—Shakespeare. 
+ Perhaps I should rather say our pilgrim mothers. Since the first pumpkin 
pie was undoubtedly made by Mrs. Morton, wife of Morton of the Merry Mount 
: in Weymouth, Massachusetts. By some accident a pumpkin seed had sprung 
ive upin the fertile soil in the door-yard. Mrs, Morton’s little boy watched the 
2al growing plant with great interest, and when the golden fruit made its appear- 
n- ance, his mother asked him what should be done with it. The little fellow, 
* whose fondness for pastry was inordinately great, lisped out “ Pie! pie.” 
Now Mrs. Morton had never heard of a pumpkin pie, but as she did not wish 
; . to disappoint the boy, she went to work and produced the famous dish called 
pumpkin pie. The fame of it immediately spread through all New England. 
nl And it was because they feasted so much on pumpkin pie that caused Governor 
it Endicott to cut down the pole, and disperse the inhabitants of Merry Mount. 
re This story is not found in Peters’ History of Connecticut. 


¢ Holbrook is wrong when he thinks the pilgrims were called Pi-et-ists, on 
this account. 
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Also the following indubitable fact presents itself. Pumpkin-pie is 
naturally segrégated into six portions, and new England was also sepa- 
rated into six States.* 

Thus have we shown the typical significance of Pumpkin pie, and we 
must now ponder upon its esthetic use as an Emblem. Our cognizance 
of the emblematical and hieroglyphical rests upon primitive psychologi- 
cal consciousness. We trace a similitude between the indefinite and 
the definite. Consequently,——(here the composition which before was 
exceedingly lucid, grows so metaphysical that we spare our readers the 
final ten pages, and only add a poem extracted from the final note.) 

The following short poem in doggerel verse, was found in the pocket 


of a pair of cast off breeches, which formerly belonged to an Aus 
tralian miner : 


PUMPKIN PIE. 


When streams roll down the aureal flood, 
On Australasian shores, 

Where every swamp has golden mud, 
And every stone its ores ; 

A youth from fair New England’s clime, 
Was often heard to sigh, 

“Td give my pile of golden dust, 
For one good pumpkin pie.” 


In vain to pray, where men can prey 
On long-legged kangaroos ; 

And where he chews his bit of game 
No pumpkin will he choose. 

So all in vain did he implore, 
Vain was his heartfelt cry; 

“I will give o’er my golden ore 
For one good pumpkin pie.” 


But still he dug for paltry pelf, 
And saw his gold dust shine, 

Till he could say unto himeelf, 
“A mine of gold is mine.” 


® We are aware that a great many objections will be raised by those who 
contend that pumpkin pie should be quartered, or else divided into eight parts. 
We have not space to state the arguments pro and con, bnt simply state that 
we consider six the happy medium, especially when these parts can be doubled, 
trebled, or quadrupled, as at the Shanghai Club, with no fear of the frown of 
a boarding-house mistress, 
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But as the rapid year moved on, 
Thanksgiving day drew nigh, 

And then he wished, oh! how he wished 

For one good pumpkin pie. 


And as that festive day drew nigh, 
That day he kept in youth, 
With pious care he made a pie, 
In form, if not in truth. 
For, mixing all his golden dust, 
While tears bedewed his eye, 
He formed upon a silver crust, 
A golden pumpkin pie. 


Lauriger Goratius. 
A GERMAN STUDENT SONG. 


WITH A TRANSLATION BY L. W. FITCH. 


Lauriger Horatius, Poet of the laurel wreath, 


Quam dixisti verum! Horace, true thy saying ; 
Fugit Euro citius “ Time outstrips the tempest’s breath, 
Tempus edax rerum. For no mortal staying!” 
Ubi sunt, O, pocula Bring me cups that Bacchus crowns, 
Dulciora melle, Cups on mirth attending; 
Rixe, pax et oscula Give me blushing maidens’ frowns, 
Rubentis puellz ? Frowns in kisses ending. 
Crescit uva molliter, Sweetly grows the grape, the maid, 
Et puella crescit ; Each in beauty peerless ; 
Sed poeta turpiter But to me, bereft and sad, 
Sitiens canescit. Wintry age comes cheerless, 
Ubi sunt, &e. Bring me, &e. 
Quid juvat eternitas Though enduring fame be mine, 
Nominis, amare This will yield no pleasure ; 
Nisi terre filias Let me then in love and wine 
Licet, et potare? Find exhaustless treasure. 


Ubi sunt, &e. Bring me, &e. 
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A Pen of Steel. 


Grve me a pen of steel! 
Away with the gray goose quill! 
I will grave the thoughts I feel 
4 With a fiery heat and will: 
I will grave with the stubborn pen 
On the tablet of the heart, 
Words never to fade again, 
And thoughts that shall ne’er depart. 


Give me a pen of steel ! 
Hardened, and bright, and keen,— 
To run like the chariot’s wheel 
When the battle flame is seen :— 
And give me the warrior’s heart, 
To struggle through night and day, 
And to write with this thing of art . 
Words clear as the lightning’s play. 


Give me a pen of steel! 
The softer age is done, 
And the thoughts that lover’s feel 
Have long been sought and won:— 
No more of the gray goose quill— 
No more of the lover’s lay— 
I have done with the minstrel’s skill, 
And I change my path today. 


Give me a pen of steel! 
I will tell to after times 
How nerve and iron will 
Are poured to the world in rhymes :— 
How the soul is changed to power, 
And the heart is changed to flame, 
In the space of a passing hour 
By poverty and shame! 


Give me a pen of steel !—— 
But even this shall rust, 
The touch of time shall feel, 
And crumble away to dust ;— 
So perishes my heart, 
Corroding day by day,— 
And laid, like the pen, apart, 
Worn out and cast away ! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Literary Notices. 


Ar Home anp Asazoap: or Things and Thoughts in America and Europe. By 
Manraarer Futter Ossout. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

Tuosz who have read Margaret Fuller’s sprightly volume entitled 
“Summer on the Lakes,” which was published about a dozen years 
ago; or who recollect her “Letters from Europe,” which appeared in 
the New York Tribune during the years 1846-1849, extending over 
the period of the Italian Revolution, need not be urged to procure the 
book. It includes “Summer on the Lakes,” the Tribune Letters, now for 
the first time collected, and a third part containing her private letters 
home down to the time of her leaving Europe, and an account of her 
melancholy death by shipwreck, on the voyage home. It is one of the 
most readable books out. For sale by Pease. 


Faust: A Tracepy. Translated from the German of Goethe. By Caanuzs T. 
Brooxs. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

In this translation of the greatest work of the greatest German Poet, 
Mr. Brooks has done Engltsh readers a good service by preserving the 
exact meter of the original, line for line, and, at the same time, giving a 
rendering which is almost perfectly literal. We commend this book to - 
the attention of those who wish to gain the best possible idea of Goethe 
without reading the original text. This is, no doubt, the best translation 
extant, as it is the only one which gives us any notion of the structure 
of Goethe’s verse. To be found at Pease’s. 


Conversation: Its Faults and its Graces; or the Best Manner of Speaking, 
Writing, and Pronouncing the English Language. By“the Rev. A. P. Peasopy. 
Boston: James Monroe & Co. Forsale by T. H. Pease. 

In this manual of Conversation, the Author has given very many 
valuable hints to those who, by inattention or carelessness, have fallen 
into bad habits of speaking or writing. While we cannot accede to 
some of the minor corrections in the book, we can yet commend it 
upon the whole as worthy of careful study. We hope that it may meet 
with the extensive circulation it so richly deserves. 


Lays or Anoreyt Rome. By T. B. Macavtay. Boston: James Monroe & Co. 
For sale by T. H. Pease. 
This is a new and beautiful edition of those wonderful Lays which 
“stir the soul like the sound of a trumpet.” As Professor Felton 
VOL. XXII. 12 ; 
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observes in the Introduction to the volume before us, they have, “ ever 
since their first appearance, held one of the highest places in popular 
estimation : and their position in English Literature may be considered 
permanently fixed.” The thanks of the public are due to the publisb- 
ers for this neat little volume. It is prefixed by a well-executed like- 
ness of Macaulay. 


Coutece Music.—We are glad to learn that Messrs, Skinner and 
Sperry will soon publish our beloved “ Lauriger Horatius,” in 
splendid shape. It is arranged as a solo with piano accompaniment, 
and again as a quartette. It gives the good old Latin words for those 
who choose them, and a fine translation for those who do not. Buy it, 
by all means, and if you have a musical sister or pretty “cousin,” send 
her a copy too. 


Mlemorabilia Dalensia. 


Soctery elections and such momentous occurrences have not transpired among 
us since our last issue, consequently we respectfully ask to be excused from 
making any Memorabilia on that head. There are some other matters, how- 
ever, which may be of interest. 


THE YALE NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

In 1884 several students, with a few other persons in town, who had given 
their attention to different branches of Natural History, formed an association 
for mutual assistance and improvement in these studies. “The Yale Natural 
History Society” met with encouraging success, for among its founders were 
such men as Professors B. Silliman, Sen., Olmsted, Dana, E. C. Henrrick, Esq,, 
Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., afd many others who have since contributed largely to the 
advancement of Natural Science, some of whom, we believe, first appeared before 
the public in the published papers of this society. By the year 1842 the Society 
was possessed of a very good cabinet of specimens and a small library, with s 
fund for its increase, yet, owing to the different engagements of the most active 
members in this year an adjournment sine die wasmade. Since then the Cabinet 
—in one of the rooms of the Medical College—has been entirely neglected, and 
probably much injured. We are glad to say, however, that the institution seems 
likely to be revived. On Saturday, the 6th inst., a meeting was held at the 
house of Dr. Eli Ives, who is President of the society, on which occasion abou, 
thirty members were elected, who promise to restore the society its former use- 
fulness. This is a good move, and we trust it will meet with all success, 


Prors. Satissury and Wutney, with their families, left for a tour in Europe, 
about two months ago. Many good wishes go with them. 
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Porraair or Pror. Gisss.—A portrait of Prof. Gibbs by F. B. Carpenter of New 
York, has been recently placed in Trumbull Gallery. It was paid for chiefly 
by those who have been Prof, G.’s pupils in the Theological School. It is con- 
sidered a very fine picture, and is a worthy tribute to a worthy man. 


Prof. Dana’s course of Lectures on Geology before the Senior Class is now 
completed. They have been listened to with the greatest interest through- 
out, and his pupils may well congratulate themselves on being able to hear the 
subject treated by one who is recognized as among the very first scientific 
men of the world. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the prospectus 
fora new edition of Prof. Dana’s “Geology of the Pacific and other regions 
visited by the U. S. Exploring Expedition, in the years 1836-1842.” Only 200 
copies of this Government Report have hitherto been printed, and the work has 
become so scarce as to sell for $40.00. The new edition, to be issued on condi- 
tion 250 copies or more are,subscribed for, will be furnished for ten or twelve 
dollars. Those who wish to provide themselves with the work now that it is 
possible so do 0, can leave their names at the College Library. 


On the evening before Thanksgiving the youth Yalensian hed a goodly tem- 
pus. Both Societies met in the Brothers’ Hall, when, according to custom, the 
smallest man in the Freshman Class was appointed Chairman, and the largest 
man in the Class, Secretary. After laying various diminutive aspirants on the 
table and measuring them with a string and yard-stick, Master George Chal- 
mers was declared the lucky “indiwidual.” There were several rivals for the 
Secretaryship, but owing to difficulties of measurement in the directions of al- 
titude and azimuth, it was impossible to come to any decision in the case. The 
Charades, Model Splurges, Phrenological Lectures, Legal Arguments, Songs, 
Nigger Concerts and “ Giasticutus” exhibitions which followed, will not be for- 
gotten, Also, along in the small hours people danced “a few,” and got along as 
well as anybody could—under the circumstances. 


: PHI! AI! AI! PHI BETA KAPPA! 


This immortal body held their annual meeting in the President’s Lecture 
Room on Thursday evening, Dec. 4th. The following officers were elected for 
the year:— 

President,—Prof, James D. Dana. 
Vice-President,—Daniel C. Gilman. 
Cor. Sec.,—Rev. Wm. T. Eustis. 
Treasurer,—Prof, Hubert A. Newton. 

Various other business was also transacted, which we must not tell of, for 
you must be aware, dear reader, Phi Beta Kappa is secret, and besides we know 
no more about it than you do. 
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Editor's Table. 


To those of our readers who have survived Thanksgiving Dinner, and such 
other gastronomic trials as the flesh is heir to in this eating community, we 
make our grand Editorial salaam, in this position ; 

To those who have paid their subscription, we offer our hand, thus; 


To those who buy the Lrr. and read it, we extend our hand, thus; >) 

To those who neither buy nor read it, we point the finger of scorn, thus; [39 

To those who promise to pay “next week,” but don’t do it, we say, Look out 
for your heads! for we intend to heap a fire coal-on, thus; " 


To those, generally and finally, who have any regard for us and ours, 
we say, Hang out the latch string of your pocket, good people! (just see how 
our treasury is vanishing into the rat-hole above, and that “$25 Gold Medal” 
lying on the table, too, all unpaid for!) patronize Maca. and her “ five poor 
orfles,” or we shall in a body, and in the body, betake ourselves to the indis- 


eriminate use of the following daggers: + + + + + , and bring our feeble 
existence to a final period, like this; @ 
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It “occurred,” once on @ time, that one of the members of our Sanctum 
“plied the calling” of a pedagogue away out on the Western “ pra-i-ries.” As 
a matter of course, he initiated the “ young learners” into the unfathomable 
mysteries of “ Composition,” and as a specimen of his success in that line, we 
give the following production of one of his pupils,—a tall wood-chopper of 
two and twenty. It is a bona fide copy from the original document in our 
archives, 


“ON DETH 


stanzy 1 : 
How mity art thou o deth 

To the All nations deliver there breth 

nor dare any person say as thou cummeth along 
Begone o Deth Begone Begone Begone 


Thou can Enter into a famely whenere thou pleas 
and take the one thou wantst with Eas 

And bare him away To relms up on high 

Where the grate creaters forever nigh 


Can we not stop the as thou cummeth along 

And keep the away from the shrinkin throng 

Can thou not be perswaded to rest a weak or a single day 
Or bribe the with gold to stay Away 


= cant me from my dooty with hold 


ou cant bribe me with shining gold 
But i with arder to My laber hast 
Nor dare i go to sleep & my preshus time to wast 


my chariot wheels is on the wings of timb 

& i the great Gehovah mind 

My prey is on the childern of men 

Nor do i to there Bitteres crys attend 
6 stanzy last 

i kin enter into a fammely whenere i pleas 

& hirry them into one common seppilkir 

& you cant with hold From me 

Them that the grate creater wants in eternety” 

The Nine Muses evidently nabbed that young man at his birth,—“ or there- 

abouts.” 


Great curiosity has been expressed throughout the “College world” to 
obtain a glimpse of those mysterious beings who, under the names of “ The Cor- 
poral,” “Meerschaum,” “The Doctor,” “Mishkan” and “Shanghai,” are supposed 
to preside over the destinies of the Yale Lit. We are at length, owing to the steps 
which have been taken by the Class for procuring steel engravings, enabled to 
present our readers with accurate Portraits of the Editorial Board, together 
With fac-similies of their hand writing. We assure our patrons that the like- 
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nesses are true to the life, and the autographs actually superior to the originals 
The accompanying Biographical Sketches were penned from authentic docu. 
ments by a distinguished member of the legal persuasion. ¢ 


Taz Corporat was ushered into existence 
at an early period of his life. His pugnacious 
disposition manifested itself by flogging his 
nurse and kicking over a tea cup when he was 
= three days old, for which transgression he was 
© visited by extreme corporal punishment. Under 
ae = the stern discipline of his father he gradually 

—-y , waxed fat, but was always fond of “ playing 
The Corporal. soldier” and “training” generally. The great 
event of his life was the daring expedition against Cuba, from the effects of 
which that beautiful Island has hardly yet recovered. With a horse pistol in 
his hands he scaled the walls of the great Moro Castle, spiked all the guns, 
stole three large jack-knives and proclaimed himself Captain-General. He, how- 
ever, soon abdicated at the point of the bayonet, but sweetened the memory of 
his brief and unfortunate reign by a sugar speculation, from which he realized 
& competence sufficient to set up his Ebenezer here. 


Mexrscuavm sprang, like Venus, from the foam of the sea, 

At the earliest period of his existence he was found floating 

up the waters of the Mississippi. Youth was a stage un- 

known to him, as his faculties flourished in full vigor 
from the hour of his birth. 

, Endowed with a princely fortune, whichwas bequeath- 

ed to him by the Wandering Jew, whom he met on the 

Al eerschaum. banks of he has been enabled to visit 

the greater part of the Western Continent; and finally, wearied of these ex- 

citing scenes, he has settled down into the quiet irregularities of college life. 


Tue Doctor is a descendent of a celebrated Objibway 
Medicine man, named Na-ki-bo-kaw-gzpq-si-hob-jog, or 
“ Magical-Pain-Extractor.” He early became well ground- 
ed in the science of roots, and well rooted in the grounds 
of science. His yell is perfectly terrific, and “Shanghai” 
now possesses a tomahawk as a token of his undying affec- 
tion. Having fortunately discovered “Dr. Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla” he obtained sufficient pelf to enter the sub- 
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- alphabet. His mother was remarkable for her small feet; being © 
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Misuxan is a Hebrew Rabbi of the tribe of Jessie. His 
father was Bar-Jonah, and his mother was a female Hittite. 
With some slight variations he was brought up in the Jew- 
ish faith. His venerable beard, low-descending, sweeps his g 
aged breast, and he reads the Talmud. Like most Jews, he 
has a great passion for old clothes, and rarely wears any (Qaeeamneaa 
other. Moreover, he is always asking for monish, for, un- ’ 

like most of his race, he is more willing to borrow than to Chis an. 
lend. He considers himself at-present a scattered people, but proposes one day 
to re-conquer Jerusalem. By the exercise of his profession he obtained ten 
shekels' of fine gold and three changes of goodly raiment, on which, and in 
which, he at present abides among the Philistines. 


Suanoual was born in China at the time of the fullmoon. Hence 
his face is remarkably full, and reddish rays proceed from its cir- 
cumference. His father was a Mandarin with seventeen titles and fj 
eighteen wives, and a knowledge of half the letters of the Chinese 


only two inches and an eighth from the longest part of her heel to Shan 
the extremity of her toe-nail. 

Shanghai’s early years were distinguished by a devotion to small-footed girls, 
green tea, and general literature. He emigrated to this country in the cele- 
brated Chinese Junk. Escaping from that vessel, he cut off his queue, learned 
the English language, and by the benevolence of an antiquated maiden, in whose 
breast his beauty and judgment of tea had awakened sentiments of love, he was 
sent to College, where he now flourishes. Long may he wave! 


Sometime since “ Dr Wyckoff of Pittsburg, Pa., who will send a cure for Stam- 
mering to any part of the World on the receipt of $10,” favored us with his 
Advertisement, accompanied by a printed letter, which we give verbatim et liter- 
atim et punctatim et spellatim et italication :— 


“ Pittsburg, September 5th, 1866 
Dear Sir :-— 


On opposite page, please find manuscript of my Professional Card, which I 
wish you to publish in your Weeklg Paper for one year, at customary terms for 
old and large advertisers. Being well acquainted with most of the papers per- 
sonally, (and many others by reputation.) throughout the world, and being an 
adept in the art of advertising, I have selected your worthy sheet as being one 
of honor, and highly prised a none other do I recognise,) by the moral and 
¢ivil of our land ,one whose light is never obscured by a bushel, and deeds its 
worthy deeds, have rendered it immortal, to be my guardian angel in @ cause 80 
glorious as this of which you humble servant is now a missionary, Dear 
Friend :—You know it would be ras pecan to corrispond with 11,000 persons 
monthly, (independent of professional corrispondents,) unless I monotonise, and 
therefore am obliged to pursue the method of having my communications printed. 
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My connection with the press for over nine years, has dictated sufficiently, and 
I only address my manuscript to the moral and concientious. According to rule, 


I shall expect you to send me your paper regularly each week, so long as 
‘advertisement is there inserted, make no ofthe same: 


Draw on me for the amount of ay bill (quarterly) in three months, and please 
give me an editorial notice. Refer to my endorsers as to my promptness in 


paying, and honor as a gentleman. 
Dr WYCKOFF.’ 


Perhaps this will satisfy the Dr. so far as the “ editorial notice” is concerned, 
As no one in this region has either “stammering” or “$10,” the “ manuscript 
of his Professional Card” is omitted. The “guardian angel” recommends 
Brother Wyckoff to hold his peace—also his money, if anybody is fool enough 
to send him any. 

Some people besides Dr. W. write queer things when they advertise. Witness 
the following from the Tribune :— 


YOUNG married Woman wishes to ADOPT 
a BABY. Is one month old. The husband is dead four 
months, having no home. Would be willing to give it toa 
kind lady that it would treat it as her own. a < 
healthy child, with light hair, blueeyes. Call at No, 308 
st., between Houston and Bleecker-st. 


Ah, well! ababy is a “erying evil” the best way you can fix it. Most 
likely the “anxious parient” has found accommodations for her “ little inno- 
cent” ere this. We advise her not to get married again, however. 

While we are about it, just hear Phineas advertise: 


ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM— 
The GREAT SNAKES are now in their new de 
one of them has just swallowed EIGHT LIVE PIGS an 
THREE LIVING RABBITS for a meal. THE OTHER 
MONSTER IS HOURLY EXPECTED TO FEED! t. 
tance 25 cents. 

It must be a hard-hearted man that would not give a quarter to see “the 
other monster feed,”—especially when he is so very sure. We shall go to see 
that snake eat the next time we visit Gotham! Soset your house in order, Mr. 
Barnum. 

Speaking of “shows” reminds us of some funny exhibitions which “ hung 
out their shingle ” a month or two since on the State Fair grounds, between this 
goodly city and that blessed oyster-village which formerly’bore the euphonious 
name of “Dragon,” but which, in these degenerate days, men call “ Fair 
Haven.” The pictures upon the outside of the tent, and the fiddling and 
growling and swearing inside, were of the tallest kind. The “Bill of Fare,” in 
big capitals, offered the following attractions: 


“TO BE SEEN FOR TWELVE 34 CENS, 


A 2 LEGED HOG! 
THE GREATEST NATURAL CURIOSITY IN THE WORLD 
OR NO PAY” 


Immediately beneath this startling announcement, there was a portrait of 
the “ great animil,” which looked like a mighty hen’s egg lying horizontally, 
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with two shoe-pegs stuck in towards the smaller end to represent the “2 leged” 
operation, a large daub of blue paint, just at the extremity, by way of a head, 
while from that portion which corresponded to the big end of the egg, there 
shot forth a caudal appendage which resembled the tail of a porcine comet 
wiggling and twisting and flaming its “devious way” through the indefinite 
regions of space. That “2 lage Hog” must have been a great swine. 


Tuosz who have read the Knickerbocker for December (and who has not?) 
will remember some ridiculously ludicrous quotations which jolly “ Old Knick” 
made from a little book that appeared in this city a few years ago, entitled 
“The Enemy Conquered; or, Love Triumphant. By 8. Watson Royston, 
Author of ‘An Address,’ &c., delivered at Cumming, Georgia, and Member of 
the Yale Law School.” Now “we wish to have it distinetly understood,” in 
the first place, that the immortal work above mentioned was “‘ uttered” by Mr. 
T. H. Pease ‘“‘ whoso” in these latter days publisheth the great Yaz Lit. Maa. ; 
in the second place, that the Publisher aforesaid has still on hand a few copies 
of “ The Enemy Conquered,” at the low price of 12} cents, with a liberal dis- 
count to families ; and, in the third place, that we chance to have in our own 
hands at these present advices, positively the only surviving copy of “ The 
Address, d&c., delivered at Cumming Georgia,” from which, as the renowned 
Author’s greatest work, and one of whose beauties the public ought not longer 
to remain in ignorance, we shall proceed to make a few brief extracts. In the 
Preface he says: ‘‘ After many solicitations, the Author has at length consented 
to the publication of an Address delivered in Cumming, Georgia, Feb. 1844, be- 
fore a large and respectable assembly, upon the Rise and Progress of Society, 
and the Formation of Government; and should it contribute to the instruction 
or prosperity of any portion of the American people, he feels that it will soothe 
the last moments of his life with the pleasing reflection that he has not lived 
wholly in vain.” O,no, “Mr. Royston of Cumming, Georgia” did not live 
wholly in vain—‘not by no means.” Just listen: 


“Lapres anp GentLemen:—How beautiful are the clouds of the morning, 
which seem like ruby gems set around with the most precious diamonds ; the 
lark mounts towards them, and sings as if they were at heaven’s pearly gates. 
How bright and lofty are the clouds at mid-day; high in the sky they hang to 
boast of their far-faed whiteness. At evening tide they again adorn the 
vaults of Immanuel, and beautify the far west with towers, and castles, high 
thrones and sublime palaces, which show forth like the topmost topaz of an 
ancient tower. At night when the moon shines upon them, when not a single 
breeze fans the mountain tops, they take all hues, and forms, and look white 
and pure, and when all is hushed to stillness, they move gently on, and seem 
like a little flock of lambs calmly sleeping.” 


Baa-a-a-a-a! Where is the “gentle shepherdess?” Have courage, good 
teader, and let us take another pull. 


“What new scene now takes place; what is that beginning to dawn in the 
east; what new sun is that skipping over the hills and leaping over the moun- 
tains, and spreading her light from the northern to the southern pole? It is 
the sublime invention and immortal gift of printing, that furnishes means of 
propagating intelligence, and conveying at one and the same instant, tidings to 
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millions of the human race, and giving it that durability and pre-eminenis 
which all the power of tyrants, and the combined forces of persecuting despots 
has neither been able to suspend, supercede or abolish.” i 


Now behold him lead out “the great American Eagle” once more, and we 
are done with “ Mr. Watson Royston, Author of an Address, dc.” 


“In every child there is a principle of an endless history. Let us compare 
the annals of the present, and the battles of the proudest nations, with that of 
one non ending existence. Assyria stretched out her colossal limbs and fell ig. 
nobly like the vaunting champion upon the plains of Elah; Egypt came bol 
with temple and pyramid, shield and buckler, but fell, sunk, rose, declined, pe | 
at last withered at the feet of the Turk. O! Greece; immortal name, so } 
the light of the world, towered upon the pinions of fame ; deserted by orator, 
statesmen, lords, and philosophers, who fled mangled from the same brutal 
hand. Rome scorched, lightened, thundered and fell ; she fainted, struggled, 
and indeed was centuries in dying. Troy, at whose name the world bows 
with adoration, hath decayed, her brightest planets have fled, and time the un- 
feigned conqueror, o’er the ruins smile. The story of her dominions fill many 
pages. The youth reads them with great satisfaction and is wearied.” 


Je-ru-sa-lem! Didn’t old Egypt die hard, though? But then, Rome was 
“game” to the last. We must not “continner these few lines,” however, for 
by this time, no doubt, the reader is filled with “great satisfaction and is 
wearied.” We advise the “great original” to lie down and die now, for he 
has, beyond all question, “ contributed to the instruction or prosperity of any 
portion of the American people.” 


Has “ Beethoven” hung its fiddle on the willows of Babylon for ever and 
aye? We sigh for the good old days when we had music at Evening Prayers, 
and bright eyes in the Gallery. To be sure, the old organ used to wax rather 
frisky sometimes, but are we never to hear any more singing because somebody 
played too many “ extrums” two or three years ago? A little music mollifies 
the feelings amazingly sometimes, and after a man has “ flunked” three times 
during the day, nothing else will soften his heart half so well at night. Can't 
some plan be devised for reviving the old institution? 

“Speaking of singing,” our “ Pilgrim Fathers” used to’ execute some great 
“Pomes ” for their meetings. Cotton Mather tells us that “ about the year 1639 
the new English Reformers resolving upon a new translation (of the Psalms) the 
chief divines of the country took each of them a portion to be translated ; among 
whom were Mr. Welde and Mr. Eliot of Roxbury, and Mr. Mather of Dorches- 
ter. The Psalms thus turned into metre were printed at Cambridge in the year 
1640.” The first thing printed in America was the Freeman’s oath ; the second, 
an Almanac; and the third was this volume, called “ The Bay Psalm Book.” 
In the preface the translators say: - * * * “Neither let any think, that 
for the metre sake we have taken liberty or poetical licence to depart from the 
true and proper sense of David’s words in the Hebrew verses, noe: but it hath 
been one part of our religious care and faithful endeavour, to keepe close to the 
original text.” This book was afterwards revised by President Dunster, of 
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Harvard ‘College, under whose care the versification was somewhat improved. 
Our sanctum happens to contain a copy of the twenty-fifth edition, which was 
printed in 1742. On the title-page this version is declared to be “ For the Use, 
Edification, and Comfort of the Saints in Publick and Private, especially in 
New England.” We give a few specimens from this “revised edition.” How 
the “ Psalms” sounded before revision “ can better be imagined than described.’’ 


PSALME CXXXIII. 
A Song of Degrees of Davin. 


1. How good and sweet, O see, That further downward went 
For brethren ’tis to dwell His garments skirts upon. 
As one in unity! 3. Like Hermon’s dews descent 
2. It’s like choice oyl that fell Sion’s mountains upon ; 
he head upon For there to stay 
That down did flow the beard unto The Lord his bliss commanded is, 
Beard of Aaron: Ev’n life for aye. 


The following is from the “ Song of Desoran anp Barak.” 
ws ° * Her right the workman’s hammer held, 
%, Jael the Kenite, Heber’s wife, 4 And Lisera struck dead: 
*Bove women blest shall be: She piere’d and struck his temples 
Above the women in the tent, through, 
A blessed one is she. And then smote off his head. 
95. He water ask’d; she gave him milk, | 27. He ather feet bow’d, fell, lay down, 
Him butter forth she fetch’d He at her feet bow’d, where 
%. In lordly dish: then to the nail, He fell: ev’n where he bowed down, 
She forth her left hand stretch’¢ } He fell destroyed there. 


The above strikes us as an exceedingly Jiteral translation, but not particu- 
larly liable to the charge of being poetical. 

Somewhat later “in the course of human events” appeared “ The New Eng- 
land Psalm Singer, or the American Chorister, by William Billings, a native of 
Boston, in New England.” The following stanza sounds quite loyal—“ consid- 
erin’ 


**O, praise the Lord with one assent, 
And in this grand design, 
Let Britain and the colonies 
Unanimously join.” 


"This reminds us of the way we used to hear people sing “ Lenox,” commene- 
ing the words in this wise :— 


“ Ye ter-ribes of Ah-dam ji-i-ine,” 


which was almost equal to the old mode of singing ‘ Let us bow before the 
Lord,” thus: 
“ Let us bow-wow-wow before the Lord.” 


While we are on this topic, let us have one more “ Psal-lum,” “ to wit namely,” 


the well known “ Missionary Hymn” of Bishop Heber, “done into verse” in 


the native dialect of the Sandwich Islanders. It is taken from a Missionary 
Hymn Book, published at Honolulu in 1847, which bears the euphonious title 
of “ 
“MALAMA HOU. 
Aloha ko na mauna, 
I paa mau i ka hau, 
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A me ko Aitiopa, 
Ko Inia me Makao, 
Na muliwai kahiko, 
Na moku na papu; 
Kii mai kolaila pio, 
I ola no lakou.” 

Musical reader, just sing that to the tune of “ From Greenland’s Icy Moun. 
tains,” and hear how melodiously the vowel sounds roll off. To our ear, in the 
last line especially, there is music in the very words, The embodiment intos 
written language of this sweet-sounding tongue of the “ Ocean Isles,” is but ong 
of those “labors of love” which the Missionaries (God bless them!) have 
wrought in the far Pacific. 


EXCHANGES. 


Who knows what a quantity of Student Literature there isin the land! The 
following is our own list of Exchanges, which probably i is far from including all 
of the kind. 

Georgia University Magazine, Athens, Gas Nassau Literary Magazine, Prince 
ton, N. J., The Stylus, Bethany College, Va., North Carolina University Maga 
zine, Raleigh, N. C., Oollegiate Magazine, Amherst, Mass., Beloit College Monthly, 
Beloit, Wis., Knoviana and the Oak Leaf, Knox College, Galesburg, Il, Wil- 
liams Quarterly, Williamstown, Mass., Murietta Collegiate and the Philomathean 
Magazine, Waukesha, Wis., Carroll College Student, Harvard Magazine, Cicerom 
tan Magazine, University Literary Magazine, Charlottsville, Va., Oakland Col 

lege Magazine, Oakland College, Miss., cage Collegian, Gambier, O., Erskine 
Collegiate Recorder, Due West,S. C. 

Now, the fact is, it is every way desirable that we should in our College 
publications establish a complete interchange with each other, and why will 
not our friends in other Colleges just publish their Exchange List, in order that 
we may all learn of the existence and whereabouts of every Student Periodical 
in the country? Please think of this, fellow worms of Editordom, and give ws 
your “ pheelinks ” on the subject. 

The Knoziana and Oak Leaf, being published by rival societies of the same 
institution, get up some sharp firing at each other. Well, go on, good friends: 
keep up your “ sperrits” and spare not. 

Harvard Mag. proposes a General Convention of College Editors. Suppose, 
cousin Maga., you just invite the whole crowd to meet at Cambridge, and you 
pay all expenses? Yale Lit. will be highly tickled to send her family up. 
P. S.—If our receipts are sufficient for the purpose we will invite everybody to 
come here, and will send for them a golden chariot “ with a dog under thé 
wagon.” 


By the way, why don’t the “ Corps Editorial” of “Fair Harvard” just hang 
out their names? We want to know who gets up such good things. Won't you 
enlighten us? Come, please do. And now, fraternal quill-drivers throughout 
this “ger-reat and gel-orious ked’ntry,” we conclude “these few desultory 
remarks,” and say to you in the immortal language of Mr. Shandy :—“ Rub 
your hands thrice across your foreheads,—blow your noses,—sneeze, my good 
people ;—God bless you !” 
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